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From the 
editor's desk 


agging a single person as 
“the best” never made 
much sense to me. I always 
agreed with the old saying: 
~ “No matter how good a person is, 
there is always someone better 
around the corner.” 

Sometimes when a person is 
tagged with this title, it is because it 
is well deserved and is difficult to 
imagine anyone de-throning them. 

Back while he was in his prime, 
who thought that Mike Tyson could 
have been beaten? Then, from out of 
nowhere, a nobody named Buster 
Douglas stepped up and knocked 
him out. 

Apparently, on that night, Dou- 
glas was the someone better around 
the corner. Who knew? 

Usually when people are tagged 
as “the best,” they are athletes. This 
could be because athletes are con- 
stantly in the public eye. Maybe it is 
easy to point out the best computer 
programmer in the world or the best 
stock broker, but who really knows? 

Ask just about any.coach or player 
in the country who the best collegiate 
women’s volleyball player is and you 
will get the same answer: Long Beach 
State’s Misty May. 

When I first heard of May and 
heard all the heralds, I had to see for 
myself. Now, I am no expert, but see- 
ing some of the mind-blowing things 
she can do on the volleyball court is 
amazing. Whether you know the 


game or not, you've got to agree. 

Watching her in person, and keep- 
ing in mind the things we have been 
hearing about her all semester, we did 
not hesitate putting her on the cover 
of University Magazine with the 
words “the best” next to her. 

Are we correct? Nobody can tell. 
However, the consensus is that if a 
volleyball god came out from the 
clouds and pointed to the best player 
in the country, May would have a 
finger in her face. 

In this issue, Jay Seidel tells the 


tale of May, and through numerous . 


sources, backs up claims that May is 
what the experts say she is. 

Being known as “the best” at any 
craft carries a tremendous amount .of 
responsibility. That person’s reputa- 
tion often precedes them. — 

Over the past year or so, much 
attention has been given to the 49er 
setter, including being the idol of 
many youth volleyball players in the 
Long Beach area. But through all the 
attention, she has handled herself 
with class and is definitely worthy 
of being tagged as the icon that she 
has become, 


Mike Besack 
Editor in chief 
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An alternative 
to nodding-off in class, campuswide sleeping has 
become an epidemic at Cal State Long Beach 


HEN I FIRST CAME to Cal State Long Beach and 
walked into the North Campus Library, It 
looked like narcolepsy was running rampant; 
students everywhere were asleep. However, It was only a 


matter of time before I myself was nodding-off in the un- 


comfortable chairs. 

Even if it is not the most productive thing to do, some- 
times sleeping on campus is the only alternative to nod- 
ding off in front of a teacher or falling asleep at the wheel. 
So why not know the best places to sleep on campus? 

“This is the spot,” Jason Lee said, music lounge atten- 
dant in the University Student Union. “Some people come 
here and sleep for 3 to 4 hours.” 

The “here” Lee is talking about is the room filled with 
beanbags in the music listening lounge. It is a pitch-black 
room where music, played by the attendants, is always 
blasting. Lee sees a lot of regulars who visit the beanbag 
room religiously. 

“My friend says he gets better sleep here than at 
home,” Lee said, adding that the beanbags offer a com- 
fortable place to crash. 

To actually fall asleep here would require one tired 
individual because of the deafening music. Still, many 
students don’t seem to mind. 

At almost any given time of the school ‘ee you can 
find sleeping students in the North Campus Library. This 
is where Ruben Luchega catches up on his sleeping every 
Monday and Wednesday. 

Luchega said the seats are pretty uncomfortable but 
he still looks forward to his nap. Because Luchega stays 
up late running programs for computer science projects, 
he gets tired by mid-morning. Between morning and af- 
ternoon classes, Luchega will be found nodding-off in the 
library’s west wing. 

Even though it can be relatively quiet, sleeping in the 
North Campus Library is like falling asleep in a waiting 
room: You never know who will be sitting next to you when 
you wake up. 

If sleeping in the North Campus Library is like nap- 
ping in a waiting room, trying to sleep on the couches in 
front of the large-screen TV in the University Student 
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Union is like dozing in the living room of an overcrowded 
orphanage. The only thing you can hear over the extreme 
volume of the TV and the loud voices is the six ping-pong 
games going on five feet away. 

“I was just passing by and saw “Oprah” on, so I lay 
down,” Katherine Kang said, senior at CSULB. 

I spotted Kang on the couches with her eyes closed 
and had to ask her if she was getting any shut-eye. Kang 
said it isn’t the most comfortable place and it is quite loud. 
Despite the noise, one can always find more than one stu- 


_ dent lying lifeless across the couches, in a deep sleep. 


Even though the Student Union contains a room com- 


‘pletely unsuitable for snoozing, it also contains a room 


that freshman Mark Mallare calls “the most comfortable 
and quietest place on campus.” It is the informal lounge 
located at the end of the east wing on the second floor. It 
has very little foot traffic and is furnished with plenty of 
couches. It even has a fireplace. 

Robert Lara, assistant director of the Student Union, 
became familiar with the room’s appeal last semester. 
Every morning when he passed by the informal lounge 
he noticed a “grubby” looking man sound asleep on the 
couch. “After a while I decided to ask him for his student 
ID,” Lara said. The man handed Lara his ID and ex- 
plained that he works the graveyard shift and uses the 
room to catch up on his sleep. 

As I sat in the room all I could hear was the resonat- 
ing snores coming from six different students who were 
all in a trance-like slumber. “I always study here. The 
couches are so comfortable,” Mallare said. 

I don’t know about studying, but if some serious shut- 
eye is what is needed, this room might be the best place 
on campus. UM 
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In an area known for its laid-back fans, 


o 


to make it in the big leagues? 


year of the woman. Not only did women 

score big in college sports with the confir- 
mation of Title IX, they have also scored big in 
professional sports. 

This year saw the inception of the WNBA and 
the expansion of the American Basketball League. 
The Long Beach StingRays are the first expan- 
sion team of the ABL. 

In their debut home opener, the StingRays 
were welcomed by an enthusiastic crowd of 3,108 
at The Pyramid on the campus Cal State Long 

Beach. 

But will that 3,108 continue to come game in 
and game out? 

While not quite the standing room only crowd 
the StingRays had hoped for, the press were there. 
Families were there along with CSULB students 
and even grandparents came to watch the new 
Long Beach team play their first home game. 

Yet, being located in an area known for fickle, 
laid-back Southern Californian fans, does the 
ABL, and more specifically the StingRays, have 
what it takes to survive in the big leagues? 

The StingRays’ debut had none of the exten- 
sive, high-profile fanfare the marketing-savvy 
WNBA had in its inaugural season. Absent were 
the high flying posters, the colorful billboards, 
the team name lit up bright high above one the 
heaviest traveled arteries to the Los Angles air- 
port or the endless “We Got Next” television com- 
mercials which fans got a steady diet of before 
the start of the WNBA season. 

“We didn’t have advance media coverage, so 
our biggest challenge is spreading the word,” said 
StingRays general manager Bill McGillis. He 
explained that although the ABL has the re- 
sources to promote their teams, they don’t have 
the deep pockets of the NBA-backed WNBA. 

Regarding the promoting and marketing of his 
team, McGillis says that much of it will have to 
be done through.-a grass-roots effort. “Speaking 
to civil organizations, schools and youth groups 
really establishes a presence in the community.” 
McGillis feels all are key ingredients to the suc- 
cess of the team. 

The StingRays played their second and third 
home games to much smaller crowds than the 
first. However, their fourth was played in front 
of a lively crowd of 3,638 — their biggest home 
game yet. It was also their first of two home 
games to'be televised live on Fox Sports. 

The StingRays, who play a seven-week, 22 
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home game schedule, play roughly half of their 
home games on Tuesday nights: Not exactly what 
would be considered family night out. 

Yet, as McGillis explained, “we are somewhere 
around fifth on the priority list for scheduling at 
The Pyramid. That doesn’t leave a lot of great 
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dates for us. We also have the fewest number of 
weekend dates of any team in the league. That 
makes our challenge a little bit greater, but it’s 
not anything we can’t overcome.” 

Gary Cavalli, league co-founder and CEO, was 
responsible for selecting The Pyramid as the home 
vineyard of the StingRays. “The upside [of play- 
ing at The Pyramid] far outweighs the downside,” 
according to McGillis. 

“The Pyramid is a new building,” he contin- 
ued. “It’s a clean building. It’s the right size. I 
would much rather have the intimate atmosphere 
of a smaller arena full of fans than a massive 
arena that’s half full.” 


This is the fifth attempt at a women’s profes- 
sional basketball league in America. Of the pre- 
vious four, none lasted more than three years. 

Talent is a factor in fan appeal, and the hope 
is that the StingRays' deep talent will be a factor 
in helping to fill the 5,000 seats at The Pyramid. 

The median salary in the ABL is much higher 
than that of the WNBA, which is one reason 
McGillis feels the ABL has the majority of the best 
female players. 

The league not only sets players' salaries, but 
owns all the teams. They have to boost seven of 
the twelve members from the 1996 gold medal 
Olympic Team. 

The StingRays, led by Head Coach Maura 
McHugh, and assistant coach Michele Cherry in- 
clude: 1997 ABL all-star Clarissa Davis-Wrightsil, 
1996 Gold Medalist Venus Lacy, top draft pick for- 
ward Yolanda Griffith, NCAA All-Americans 
Angrea Nagy, Cass Bauer, Jenni Ruff, Trisha 
Stafford, Necole Tunsil, Beverly Williams, former 
USC standout Nicky McCrimmon, and Long 


Beach’s own Dana Wilkerson. 
Not only do the StingRays appear to be good 


for Long Beach, they are good for females all 
around. They help show that women can indeed 
compete successfully in team sports. They also 
stand as a testament, to those whom have long 
believed, that fans were not interested and would 
not support professional women’s sports. 

McGillis expects the players themselves to be ac- 
tive in the community. Nine of their eleven players 
live in Long Beach, which could help the team estab- 
lish and maintain an active role in the community. 

McGillis expressed a definite need for the 
StingRays to enhance its presence on the CSULB 
campus. They have recently featured the addi- 
tion of a $5 ticket price for CSULB students, fac- 
ulty, and staff at every Tuesday home game. 

“The bottom line is creating greater aware- 
ness however we can,” McGillis said. “Everyday 
the [StingRays] staff and the players need to try 
and reach more people.” 

The StingRays are also doing other market- 
ing and promoting such as running print ads in 
major newspapers, placing street banners, tele- 
vision ads and fund-raising promotions. Accord- 
ing to McGillis, the StingRays will soon launch 
radio ads. “It all boils down to a lack of aware- 
ness of who we are,” he said. “We need to address 
that everyday. 

“We're happy here [in Long Beach] and hope 
to stay,” McGillis said. “We bring a lot to the com- 
munity of Long Beach.” UM 


N ACLEAR, BREEZY summer day, the 

sun rises over San Francisco Bay 

and gleams upon the Golden 

Gate Bridge — that majestic 

span which connects affluent 
Marin County to urban San Francisco, two op- 
posite worlds joined by one piece of American 
ingenuity. The bridge is glorious, a true testa- 
ment to human resourcefulness. 

Disrupting the serenity is a throng of pro- 
testers led by the quixotic Rev. Jesse Jackson. 
Blacks, Hispanics, Asians — ethnicities and 
minorities of every kind — gays, women and 
protest sympathizers march with determina- 
tion toward the city, passionately resounding 
their rallying cry, “Hey, hey... Ho, ho... Prop. 
209 has got to go...” 


nlike San Francisco Bay, the great ideo- 

logical divide between minorities and the 
majority in the United States has yet to be 
bridged. And with the recent passage of Propo- 
sition 209 by the voters of California last No- 
vember, the distance between the shores seems 
to be growing wider. 

On August 28, Proposition 209 finally went 
into effect after surviving a federal court-im- 
posed injunction. The new law (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “the law” or “amendment”) which 
bans racial and gender preferences in public 
hiring, contracting and education, officially 
puts an end to the affirmative action programs 
administered by the state of California. More- 
over, California State University and Univer- 
sity of California colleges, which have complied 
with federal civil rights laws in the past, now 
are poised for policy restructuring. But, some 
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people are not very accepting of these recent 
developments and are prepared to do battle. 

“This is a civil war question, not a civil 
rights question,” said Amen Rahh, professor of 
black studies at Cal State Long Beach. “It is 
another case of state vs. federal government.” 

Prof. Rahh sees the crusade against Propo- 
sition 209 as pivotal to the preservation of the 
anti-discrimination measures which have en- 
abled blacks and other minorities to make ad- 
vances within society over the past 30 years. 
Prof. Rahh believes that every African Ameri- 
can student should be protesting, and he is ad- 
vocating demonstrations by all students. He 
contends, “This law is contradictory, prejudi- 
cial and wicked. We should fight for its repeal. 
We should complain to assemblymen and to the 
governor.” 

Notwithstanding the practical conse- 
quences that Proposition 209 will have on 
CSULB, the greater and more immediate ques- 
tion is whether friction among students will 
increase. “The fact that a law like (Proposition 
209) could pass strains a wholesome relation- 
ship between racial minorities and the major- 
ity,” Prof. Rahh says. 

Dr. Luis L. Arroyo, chairman of Latin stud- 
ies at CSULB, shares Prof. Rahh’s concerns. 

“I feel that Prop. 209 is exacerbating a cli- 
mate of intolerance,” he says. Although Dr. Ar- 
royo does not:see Proposition 209 having any 
direct effect on his department because it of- 
fers a curriculum to all students, he does worry 
that students will keep away from classes in 
his department that they view as controversial. 
“I am worried about the indirect consequences 
of Prop. 209,” he says. “It contributes to hostil- 
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ity and to an avoidance of open and vigorous 
discussion. The university is a place where we 
should freely exchange and test ideas through 
debate.” 

Impassioned rhetoric aside, students will 
want to know what practical changes they can 
expect as a result of Proposition 209. 

All things considered, Gloria Kapp, director 
of admissions and financial aid, anticipates a 
relatively minor impact on all enrollment ser- 
vices and financial aid. While several scholar- 
ships may be eradicated, no financial aid pro- 
grams will be affected, and admission will con- 
tinue to be based on the same scholastic criteria 
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“| am worried about the indi- 
rect consequences of Prop. 209. 
It contributes to hostility and to an 
avoidance of open and vigorous 
discussion." 


Dr. Luis L. Arroyo, 
chairman of Latin studies 


as existed before the passage of Proposition 209. 

Of course, all of these assumptions are 
based on Kapp’s interpretation of the law, 
which is not necessarily going to be that of 
anti-affirmative action proponents who could 
challenge in court any CSULB policy they be- 
lieve conflicts with the law. 

Alan Nishio, associate vice president of 
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“This is a Civil war question, 
nota civil rights question. 


student affairs, contends that CSULB does not 
administer any programs that violate the pro- 
visions of Proposition 209. Several gender- and 
race-based scholarships have recently been dis- 
continued, and “points” are no longer being 
given to minority-owned contracting firms. The 
effects on employee hiring practices are, as of 
yet, unknown, Nishio says. 

Nishio admits that, in certain cases, depart- 
ments consider race, gender and ethnicity when 
deciding which students to admit into impacted 
programs, such as the physical therapy program. 

He confides, “In cases where canaiaates 
match up evenly scholastically, there are some 
impacted programs in which you have to apply 
secondary criteria.” 

He claims it is permissible to consider race, 

gender and ethnicity within this context just 
as long as none of those criteria is the main 
determinant in a decision. 
Although Nishio insists that this aforementioned 
policy.is in compliance with Proposition 209, a 
simple reading of the law, now known as Section 
31 to Article 1 of the California Constitution, sug- 
gests something else entirely. It states: 


The state shall not discriminate 
against, or grant preferential treat- 
ment to, any individual or group on 
the basis of race, sex, color, ethnicity, 
or national origin in the operation of 
public employment, public education, 
or public contracting. 


N ISHIO CONTENDS that. CSULB has never 
given preferences. But he adds, “It’s a ques- 
tion of how you legally define preferences.” 

This contradiction of statements can only lead 
to one of two conclusions: Either Nishio is will- 
fully skirting the law to suit his own purposes, or 
he has made a genuine mistake in interpretation. 

How do we come to agreement over what the 
law really means if what appears to be the sim- 
nlest werdingds questioned?. “You will find out 


_what it means based on court decisions,” says 


Ora ae orado, director of affirmative Scion 


at CSULB. 

On November 3, the US. Sup. 
refused to hear an ACLU-backed "challene- to 
the law, and in so doing, effectively affirmed the 
law’s consitutionality and dispelled the notion 
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Amen Rahh, professor of black studies at Cal 
State Long Beach, with youth from the 
Saturday Academic Achievement Academy 
at Compton College. Rahh initiated the 
program to insure students were learning 
sufficient study skills. 
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‘ld by affirmative action proponents that the 


w may in some way conflict with the Civil 
ights Act of 1964. 
In light of this inaction, as it were, by the 
Supreme Court, court challenges to existing 
tate laws will ensue. Conflicting laws can not 
.@ dismissed because the legislature is prohib- 
ited by state law from judging ' the constitution- 
lity of its own laws. All such decisions must be 
rade by the courts, on a case-by-case basis. 
With respect to the impact that Proposition 
ove on the university, Alvarado pre- 


dicts a qarkeds increase ase minority student en- 
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rollment at CSULB and other CSU campuses. 

The the UC Board of Regents has done a com- 
plete reversal on its admissions policies and wili 
no longer make academic exceptions for minor- 
ity students. Not only are academic admission 
requirements comparatively less stringent at 
CSU campuses, but many minority students who 
could nototherwise qualify for UC admission 
might feel indignant about the UC Board of Re- 
gents’ anti-affirmative action stance, or might 
feel uncomfortable attending an institution that 
has adopted such a position, thereby opting for 
a CSU education out of protest. 

“We're going to benefit from increased en- 
rollment of bright students who are indignant 
toward UC,” Alvarado contends. 

In the pro-Proposition 209 camp, many 
people, not just Anglos, feel that government, 
over the last 30 years, has made ample amends 
for past injustices perpetrated upon minorities. 

Now there is an outcry from the majority de- 
manding an end'to reverse discrimination. Gov. 
Pete Wilson, arguably the strongest visible pro- 
ponent of Proposition 209, summed up this sen- 
timent in a September 4 press conference when 
he announced, “The people of California have spo- 
ken very clearly and overwhelmingly. The people 
of this state in all their remarkable diversity have 
said, ‘we do not want favoritism for any race or 
any ethnic group. We want fairness for all.” 

Gov. Wilson has wasted no time in exercis- 
ing the new law. Since August, he has challenged 
upwards of 30 California affirmative action laws, 
and his efforts have been buttressed by the Su- 
preme Court. Still, anything could happen. Any 
number of related cases filed in the near future 
could reach the Supreme Court, and future de- 
cisions on specific points might alter the com- 
plexion of the law. 

Proposition 209 has undoubtedly set a prece- 
dent. Twenty-six other states have either already 
passed or are considering similar anti- affirmative 
action laws, including Colorado, Florida, Michi- 
gan, Texas and Washington state. Even more are 
expected to follow suit. The groundwork for sweep- 
ing national reform has clearly been laid. 


3X copie THE diverging roads which Americans 


travel, there comes a time when all must 
cross a bridge. The task is to build a better bridge, 
one which will support everyone equally. UM 
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HE BELL RINGS. It is 11:30 
a.m. and five fifth-grade 
girls from the Our Lady of 
Refuge School run excit- 
edly to the playground for PE. They 
laugh and giggle as they get ready to 
play volleyball. The girls pull their 
hair up in to two pigtails to emulate 
the hair style of their sports idol. 

Their idol plays with a fiery in- 
tensity, compared only to that of a li- 
oness on the hunt. : 

She strikes fear in the hearts of 
her opponents and leaves opposing 
coaches dumbfounded and amazed in 
her wake. 

She is Long Beach State’s Misty 
May, and the general consensus is 
_ that she is the best setter in women’s 
collegiate volleyball. 

Although her 5’9” frame and 
trademark pigtails look innocent, 
May’s style of play is aggressive. 
She is a killer, averaging 2.02 kills 
per game, 12.19 assists and 3.03 
digs in each game this season. The 
offensive powerhouse also boasts a 
.371 hitting percentage. The num- 
bers are even more impressive con- 
sidering she plays for such a domi- 
nant team: Her numbers are 
smaller than they could be since the 
49ers have only played in two five- ~ 
game matches all season. 

May’s mere presence raises 
court playing to a whole different 
level. Often, opposing teams that 
are not prepared for the challenge 
are left in the dust when they face 
May’s fierce attack. 

Even the best of her opponents | 
are in awe of May's intensity. Mary 
Wise, head coach of the fourth-ranked 
University of Florida, said May “is the 
best player to ever play in the 
Stephen C. O’Connell Center,” her 
team’s home court. 

University of Hawaii Head Coach 
David Shoji said “she gives them [the 
49ers] another dimension.” Shoji’s fif- 
teenth-ranked team has been thrust 
into that mystic dimension, being 
swept in its only match against Long 
Beach State earlicr this season. 
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“She is by far the best player in 
the country,” said Jenn Snyder, 49er 
outside hitter. “She is unbelievable.” 

“She does things in practice and 
we just kind of stop and look at her 
in amazement.” 

When she is on the court May is 
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Displaying her intensity on the court, Misty May awaits a serve from the opposition. 
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all business. Her piercing stare focuses on one thing 
— defeating any school her team faces. 

Off the court, however, the 20-year-old kinesiology 
major is quite different. Shy and soft-spoken, May con- 
centrates on a variety of subjects other than volleyball, 
including animal rights’ activism. 

All her life, May has been surrounded by sports. Her 
father, Butch, was a member of the 1968 U.S. Men’s 
Olympic Volleyball Team. Her mother Barbara, a com- 
petitive tennis player who converted to volleyball, was 
also an inspiration for her daughter. 

“Everybody is under the impression that we directed 
her into volleyball,” Barbara said. “We actually tried to 
direct her into other sports, so she could make a selec- 
tion herself.” 

Surrounded by so much sportsmanship, May realized 


_her passion for competition at a young age. 


“At five | started hitting the ball around,” May said. 
“But I didn’t start organized voiieyba!! until I was in 
fifth grade.” 

She tried everything she could in her early years, in- 
cluding swimming and dancing for 12 years. 

May also played soccer until her sophomore year at 
Newport Harbor High School. She also ran track and 
was a state-ranked high jumper, placing second in her 
senior year. 

“I played club soccer for two years, but volleyball is 
what I wanted to do,” she said. 

As an outside hitter, May led NHHS to two state titles 
in 1992 and 1994. In 1994, May’s senior year, she was 
named Mizuno High School National Player of the Year, 
and was state MVP for the second consecutive year. 

_ “She’s the best passer I ever coached,” said Newport 
Harbor Head Coach Dan Glenn. 

During her high school career, May recorded 302 digs, 
92 assists and a national-record 548 kills. She was also 
the only high school player to take part in the 1994 U.S. 
Olympic Festival. 

May was one of the most recruited players in the 
country when she graduated high school. Schools such 
as Stanford, Hawaii, University of Pacific, as well as 
Long Beach State all approached her with offers to 
play. Without visiting any of the other schools, she 
chose Long Beach State. 

49er Head Coach Brian Gimmillaro recently told the 
Los Angeles Times: “[May] just called me up and said 
‘can I commit to your In life,” he said, “we should all get 
one of those calls.” 

In her freshmen year on the Long Bkack State team, 
May faced some changes that proved to be beneficial for 
both her team and herself. After playing on the outside 
for so long, May was moved to setter after three days on 
the team. 


nee —lan caw the 
“It was the Best a tor ner 1 gS* ity in game,” 


Gimmillaro said. = ge os 
May’s setting technique and hard offensive ene 


impresses her former high school coach, who had scareely 2 


seen her play in that position. Glenn equates May to a 
volleyball revoliuti 
- “She has basically changed the position fof setter},” 
Glenn said. 
On her way to national volleyball stardom, May has 
overcome many obstacles. One, in particular, happened 
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"She is the best college setter to ever play 


the game." 
Head Coach, 


Long Beach State women's volleyball 


last year when she injured her knee in a match 
against Cal Poly San Luis Obispo. 

“She was very courageous,” Gimmilllaro said of 
May’s return after major knee surgery. “She handled 
her injury better than anybody else could have.” 

Though devastating, the injury was not enough 
to keep May down. Her conquering spirit came 
through, even in spite of her own doubts. 

“I thought I was never going to play again,” 
May said. “Like all injuries, you have to over- 
come it mentally as well as physically.” 

May, who is not comfortable with sitting on 
the sidelines, battled back in the off-season to 
get into playing form for the 1997 campaign. 

“I had to go through things slowly because I 
was afraid I would injure it again,” she said. “But 
then I figured, "Well, if I injure it again, then it 
was meant to be.” 

Time has proved that a permanent injury 
was not meant to be. After her disappointing sea- 


-son last year, May came back as the 49ers’ domi- 


nating force this season. 


Ashley Wiegelman waits in gleeful antici- 
pation for her idol Misty May's autograph. 
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_ NCAA Player of the Year. 


She has tallied four 
triple-doubles this season, 
was named Big West Confer- 
ence player of the week four 
times and made AVCA na- 
tional player of the week. She 
is also considered by many to 
be the front-runner for 


“She is the best college 
setter to ever play the 
game,” Gimmillaro said. 

May seems to be best at 
just being active. When she 
is not playing volleyball at 
CSULB, she keeps herself 
busy, doing anything that 
requires physical ability. 

“J just can’t sit still,” she 
said. “I even like bowling 
and golf.” 

The self-described “warm _ 
weather person” also plays © 
competitive beach volleyball 
and surfs. She said she loves 
to run, but because of her in- 
jury she does not get to do it 
as much as she would like. 

Of course she can’t get 
enough of volleyball. May 
also plays in several coed 
volleyball leagues with her 
boyfriend, Long Beach 
State men’s volleyball set- 
ter Chris Seifert. 

“A lot of people think it’s 
cute — the two setters,” 
May said with a smile. - 

Her active nature also transcends into ac- 
tivism for her personal convictions. May’s great 
love for animals has made her a activist for ani- 
mal rights, and she is involved in the movement 

to ban fur traps. 

An owner of four dogs and three cats, May 
calls herself a “true animal lover.” 

“I want a big house so I can have a lot of 
animals.” 

She said her future plans are open. She has 
been in contact with the U.S. National Team 
and has not ruled out a trip to Sydney in 2000. 

May said she knows that she can not play 
volleyball forever. She said she would like to 
eventually coach a team of her own and work 


Fifth graders from Our Lady of Refuge School in Long Beach 
hope to emulate May's style of playing someday, but for now they'll 
settle for the same hairstyle. 

Counter clockwise from left Shauna Sutera, Kristen Brown, Ashley 
Wiegelman, Misty May, Megan Hellmenn and Jacklyn Cuda 


with the Special Olympics. 

“I’ve always been inspired by the disabled 
and their [positive] attitudes,” she said. “When 
I play, I try to play for all the people who can’t.” 

The unselfish May is in the middle of leading 
her top-ranked team to a national championship. 

Gimmillaro echoes the sentiments of many 
coaches across the land: “She is the best player 
in the country.” 

Whatever lies in the fikinee one 1e thing i is cer- 
tain: Long Beach State’s fortune looks good. May 
is only a junior, and will be back for another sea- 
son next year. Sec 

That spells nothing but doom for any oppo- 
nent who looks across the net and sees her pen- 
etrating stare. UM 
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Camilia Ratiu 


Mixe Dorsey 
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ZONE’ 


Born in the region of Transylvania, Romania, 
Camilia Ratiu has gone from one extreme 
to the next in search of the American Dream 


N ONE OF HER UNSUCCESSFUL attempts to es- 

cape to Austria, Romanian runaway 

Camelia Ratiu, then 20, found herself in a 
large field between the Hungarian and Austrian 
border. 

Ratiu had already passed two of the border 
fences despite the darkness, but was unable to 
locate the third. It was late and she was tired 
and feeling numb to the whole situation. 

Ratiu lay down on the ground, tossed aside 
an awkward metal disk she had stumbled onto, 
and closed her eyes. She did not know that she 
had found the third fence. She was sleeping in 
an active mine field. 

Ratiu was born in 1967 in Transylvania, Ro- 
mania. Romania had been devastated by the 


By CuristopHer A. Hayes 


Nazis and the Russians during World War II. 
Its natural resources had been depleted and its 
people were cold and hungry. 

Many Romanians, including Ratiu’s father, 
supported communism as a way to get Roma- 
nia back on its feet. Romanians found 
communism’s chief principle of the sharing of 
wealth among citizens appealing. 

Ratiu grew up in the Romanian town Cluj- 
Napoca. Her Romanian father and Hungarian 
mother raised her and her older sister in an 
upper middle-class Romanian household. 

There were enough acres on their property 
to keep cattle and grow vegetables. They were 
better fed than the average Romanian, who 
relied heavily on the government for all his or 
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her basic needs. 

Ratiu and her family lived in only one room 
of their home during the winter because the cost 
of heating the entire house was very high. The 
electricity would be unexpectedly cut-off some 
nights by the authorities so that the city could 
save money. She would often finish her home- 
work by candlelight. 

Ratiu was expected to be a member of the 
Communist Party and pay dues. She considered 
Romanian life very controlling. The only televi- 
sion programs she could watch were Communist 
programs. She could not speak her mind or leave 
the country without permission. 

The Romanian government showed Ratiu 
and her classmates documentary films on the 


United States. Americans were depicted as mur- . 


derers, prostitutes and drug addicts. 

Ratiu considered Romania a decent place to 
live in during the 1970s despite the strict way of 
life and the propaganda. Her father was a math 
professor at a university. Ratiu’s family enjoyed 
a stable existence and was sometimes given per- 
mission to travel around Europe. 

European vacations became a treat for Ratiu. 
She was exposed to differ- 
ent television programs, 
music and food. She could 
also buy fashionable, Ku- 
ropean clothes. 

Ratiu collected gum 
wrappers from each coun- 
try she visited. She was 
impressed with the vari- 
ous colors of the wrap- 
pers. They were a stark 
contrast to the black, 
white and brown colors of 
Romania. 

Life for Romanians 
became more difficult in 
the 1980s. The commu- 
nist government began to 
exert tighter control on 
citizens’ lives. People 
were imprisoned for voic- 
ing opposition to the government, for being home- 


‘ less or for being homosexual. 


‘Ratiu’s father began to change his mind about 
the benefits of communism. He spoke out against 
the Communist Party and it cost him his job. 
Although he was an educated man, Ratiu’s fa- 
ther subsequently had to work in a factory. The 
European vacations also came to an end. 

To help the family make ends meet, Ratiu 
completed a nursing course one summer and 
went to work in an orphanage. She had to care 
for Romania’s unwanted and discarded children 
who received inadequate care. 

The staff was overworked. There were too 
many children and not enough caregivers. 
Nurses stole much of the medical supplies and 
the children had to share hypodermic needles. 


As a result, many of the children contracted HIV 
and AIDS. 

Ratiu could no longer stand her controlled and 
depressing life. She longed for the vibrancy and 
freedom of the capitalist countries. She devised 


_a plan to escape to Austria through Hungary. 


Ratiu boarded a train bound for Hungary. 
She was counting on the authorities not check- 
ing her travel papers. Her gamble paid off and 
she entered Hungary without any problems. 

Because her mother was Hungarian, Ratiu 
convinced the Hungarian authorities to allow 
her to stay. They gave her a job in Budapest as 
a nurse at a hospital and she lived in the nurses’ 
dormitory. 

Hungary was a communist country like Ro- 
mania, so Ratiu was still determined to make her 
way to Austria. She found a man who agreed to take 
her across the border. She hid in a customized com- 
partment near the gasoline tank of his car.. 

Ratiu was confined in the cramped space for 
several hours. Unfortunately, the border guards 
chose the vehicle for a random search and Ratiu 
was discovered. She spent the night in jail but 
returned to work the next day. 


During her stay in Hungary, Ratiu was vis- 
ited by a stranger. This stranger was actually 
the man her parents had arranged for her to 
marry. All she knew about this man was that he 
was originally from Palestine but had become a 
U.S. citizen and lived in California. 

To honor her parents’ wishes, Ratiu married 
him. He left Hungary the next day, however, be- 
cause she had made it clear that she did not 
love him and had no intention of consummat- 
ing the marriage. 

Ratiu went back to her job at the hospital 
and became active in a political organization 
that was founded by her uncle. The organiza- 
tion was established to help Romanians gain 
their freedom. 

Ratiu made a second attempt to escape to 


ATIU WAS EXPECTED to be a 
member of the Communist Party 
and pay dues. She considered 
Romanian life very controlling. She 
\ could not speak her mind, or leave 
the country without permission. 


Austria. She and several other Romanians and 
Hungarians hid in secret compartments of a train 
bound for Austria. 
Her fellow escapees tipped their hand too 
soon, however, when they came out of the com- 
partments before they had reached Austria. 
Ratiu was put in jail again, only this time her 
situation proved more dire. 
One of the male guards tried to rape Ratiu. 
She defended herself by convincing him that a 
penicillin tablet she had sewn into her blouse’s 
collar was a cyanide pill. She threatened to swal- 
low the pill if he did not leave her alone. 
The ruse worked and the guard, perhaps 
afraid of having to answer to his superiors, ex- 
ited Ratiu’s cell. He then went into the cell of a 
six-month pregnant woman and raped her in 
Ratiu’s stead. The woman, whom Ratiu knew, 
subsequently suffered a miscarriage. 
Ratiu spent the entire weekend in jail, but 
was still allowed to return to work the following 
Monday. She decided at that point that she would 
not rely on others for her next escape attempt. 
Ratiu made a third and final attempt to cross 
the border into Austria. She waited until late at 
night and traversed the vast 

._ terrain on foot. She grew tired 
at one point and decided to 
sleep in a field. 

Ratiu was awakened from 
her uncomfortable sleep the 
next morning by the shouts of 
a Hungarian border guard. He 
called to her from the out- 
skirts of the field that she had 
slumbered in the night before. 

The border guard ordered 
Ratiu, who was in the midd! 
of the plain, to meet him at t! 
field’s edge. She replied that 
he would have to come into 
the field and get her. He re 


the field was strewn with ac- 
tive land mines. 
He produced a map that 
pinpointed the locations of the mines. Ratiu fol- 


lowed the border guard’s instructions carefully 


and exited the field without incident. Again she 
was taken to jail. 

The Hungarian police informed Ratiu that 
they were displeased with her escape attempts. 
They were also unhappy with her involvement 
in her uncle's political organization. 

One of the Hungarian police officers took 
Ratiu aside and spoke to her not in Hungarian, 
but in perfect Romanian. He told her the gov- 
ernment was watching her, and if she did not 
find a way out of Hungary soon, she was going 
to be killed. She got chills. 

Ratiu hurried to the American embassy in 
Hungary and requested political asylum in the 
United States. She explained her dilemma to the 
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embassy officials and hoped that her marriage 
to an American citizen would be her ticket out 
of Hungary. It was not. 

The embassy officials told Ratiu she would 
have to wait 11 months for the paperwork to 
be processed. She could not wait that long. 

Ratiu declared a hunger 
strike on the front steps of the 
embassy. The officials gave in to 
her request after a few days. She 
was soon on an airplane headed 
for the United States. 

Ratiu was reunited with her 
estranged husband, who lived in 
Santa Ana, Calif. She made it 
clear to him again that she had 
no intention of fulfilling her du- 
ties as a wife. She quickly found 
herself homeless on the streets 
of downtown Los Angeles. 

Ratiu did not speak English 
but managed to survive with the 
help of an order of nuns who gave 
her a home in exchange for her 
nursing skills. 

She remained with the nuns 
for about a year, learning English and apply- 
ing for American citizenship. 
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She eventually enrolled in community col- 
lege and became a dental assistant. She was 
also granted an annulment from her husband. 

Today, Camelia Ratiu is a senior at Cal State 
Long Beach and a member of the prestigious 
Golden Key National Honor Society. She is also 


The officials gave into her 


was soon on an airplane 


an American citizen now. 
Ratiu hopes to one day be an endodontist 


ATIU DECLARED a hunger 
strike on the front steps of the 
American embassy in Hungary. 


request after a few days. She 


headed for the United States. 


— a dentist who specializes in root canals and 
reconstructive surgery. 

This dream will become a reality due in part 
to the scholarship she has been awarded by the 


US. Navy. She will serve as a naval officer once 


her education is complete. 

Ratiu’s immediate challenge is to 
continue sponsoring her parents, 
who now live with her in the United 
States. Her sister, now the wife of an 
American, is helping them as well. 

The United States is requiring 
more financial responsibility on the 
part of sponsors. Fortunately, Ratiu’s 
father has found employment mak- 
ing hand tools, which helps lighten 
Ratiu’s financial burden. 

For Ratiu and her family, the 
nightmare of communism is be- 
hind them and the American 
Dream lies ahead. 


The information in this story came 
from Camelia Ratiu. She also provided 
immigration documents giving details 
of her experiences. She translated the 
accounts of her parents, Marinel and Elizabeta 


Ratiu — neither of whom speak English. UM 


We are the Daily Forty-Niner and we have one goal in mind — 


Serve the Long Beach State campus. 


If you want to become involved with your campus newspaper and.you're inter- 
ested in being part of a winning team, drop by SSPA 027 for more information 
Applications are being accepted now for Spring ‘98. Training begins January 5. 
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Le 
combine fai 
Hes By S.Derex Sutuivan 
Aci em Poros sy SEAN HILLER 
HE ONLY WAVE encountered at the Surfer’s Chapel in Hun- 
tington Beach is the wave of friendship. Walking through 
the door into the church is like walking into a living room 
filled with friends. 
People start to gather at the church an hour before the Saturday 
evening service begins. They sit in small groups or help setting up 
chairs and greeting strangers. One is likely to encounter ushers Bruce 
Brenneman or Fritz Harrigan, who, with a firm handshake, a loud 
welcoming hello and an occasional hug, BABS out the chapel bulletin. 
Above, Pastor Bill White leads the congregation in prayer services. 
Left, Anaheim resident Norma Jean Yaugo lifts her hands to the lord. 


As service time approaches, the musicians tune up their instruments. 
There are no pipe organs at this church. Led by Benny Libay, who plays 
guitar, Libay’s young son, bass, and Stan Biggs on drums, they start the 
service with a rousing song called “Come and Rock With Us.” The congrega- 
tion of about 60 members is on its feet clapping, swaying and singing. 

The music continues with “This is the Day” and “Glory in the Highest.” 
By now the congregation is whipped into a frenzy of love, fellowship and 
friendship. The elder Libay tells the crowd to turn around and say “hello” to 
one another. Worshippers share several minutes of friendly chat. 

Then, Pastor Bill White steps forward to the surfer’s pulpit. Made from 
_ halfa surfboard with the church’s logo — a wave — 7 panied on the POBb iti is 
oy supported by framing from behind. = ~ 

z With Shoulder-length, sun-bleached air, White stand beside the board 
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The atmosphere inside the Surfer's Chapel is casual, open. 
The only dress code is ‘knock the sand off your feet’ 


Chapel regular Steve Simm kicks back 
while listening to White. 


Smiling, he proclaims, “There is no rock like 
our God! We invite the lord into our hearts.” He 


follows with a silent prayer. 

White, 50, is a native Californian. “It’s all I 
know, the coastline,” he says. “I was born in 
Burbank, grew up all over Orange County and 
graduated high school in San Clemente. I surfed 
my brains out. I have been surfing for 35 years.” 


White says surfers tend to be solitary by na- ~ 


ture. Many do not attend church and some go 
down the path of drugs and alcohol, leading to 
devastation. Others surf to get away from a bad 
life at home. White himself has been down this 
road and did not become a Christian until he 
was almost 30 years old. 


White had been doing pastoral work and teach- | 


ing a ‘new believers' class at Cornerstone Church in 
Anaheim when he felt the lord calling him to set up 
a church for surfers, four-and- a-half years ago. He 
says at the time it was the dumbest idea he had ever 
heard, regardless of the source. 

White talked to his wife Connie about his 
vision. 

“She is a great person and she hears from 


st God,” he says. “If she told me this was dumb, I 


was off the hook because I knew how hard the 
work would be. But she said, no, this must be 
the lord’s message and we prayed together.” . 

The next step was to approach Rick Danna, 
White’s own pastor at Cornerstone Church in 
Anaheim. Danna, also a surfer, knew the 
lifestyle and was receptive to White’s vision: a 
church for surfers, with outreach along the coast 
from San Clemente to Seal Beach. 

“He got real quiet and real intense, which 
was not unusual,” White says. 

“But he told me, that, as I was speaking, the 
lord started speaking to him. When he first went 


Jim and Mary Laughlin of Yorba Linda lis- 
ten intently to the day's services. 


into ministry, he was going to do exactly as I 
had described. The lord spoke to him saying he 
was going to do it, he was going to do it now and 
he was going to do it through me.” 

Danna spearheaded the effort to connect 
White with his denominational leadership in the 
Southwest district. 

By the time White left the leadership meet- 
ing, he left saying to himself, “Oh man, it’s real. 
This was God and this really is going to happen.” 

The Surfer’s Chapel started with 12 people 
meeting in homes. A year-and-a-half later, White 


rented the Hope Chapel in Huntington Beach 
for his congregation, which today has grown to 
about 90 members. _ 

_ White says that family is what the Surfer’s 
Chapel is all about — not just the families in 
the church, but providing a family environment 
within the worship itself. 

The group’s tradition of home worship continues 
with midweek meetings called “Ohana,” the Hawai- 
ian word for family. The name was prompted by 
surfing’s ties with Hawaii, White says. 

White says the Ohana groups are probably 
the most important thing that members do, even 
more so than the weekly service at the chapel. 

“You can’t develop fellowship looking-at the 
back of someone’s head, sitting in rows looking 
forward. I think it has its place, the service is 
important,” White says of the chapel. “I think 
Ohana is where we do one on one, where we sit 
in a circle and share.” 

‘Aside from Ohana, there are very active 
children’s and youth ministries. The children’s 


ministry, which meets on Saturday nights, in- 


cludes crafts, Christian teachings and Bible study. 
However, the youth ministry is where White 
sees most growth in the chapel. 


Song Kim of Huntington Beach gets com- 
fortable during White's sermon. 


“I have always said from the beginning that 
a church called ‘Surfer’s Chapel’ ought to have 
the greatest youth group around,” he says. “We 


have a large young adult population and the 2 


college age group is very important to us. We 
try to minister them and encourage people that: 
age to minister. The young people leading our 
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‘past relationships. He wants to give 


youth group are from that age 
group.” 

The mix of ages at the chapel is 
a good thing, White says. The older 
people bring wisdom and the 
younger people bring enthusiasm. 

Many people in the congrega- 
tion are in the process of getting a 
divorce or are already divorced. 
That is a part of the culture of surf- 
ing, according to White. 

White and his wife had both 
been divorced before meeting each 
other. He considers that unique for 
a pastor. 

“We understand marital issues 
from a real personal context. We 
have been down some harsh roads. 
When somebody comes broken, we 
know what being broken feels like," 
White says. 

_ Marriage counseling is another 
part of White's work. He wants to 
help young people to avoid mistakes 
like he and his wife experienced in 


them a better model, and to men- 
tor people in a better direction. 

The Surfer’s Chapel has a very 
involved pre-marital program to get 
people ready for marriage. 

“It is very vital to me. I see 
people put thousands of dollars into 
a wedding and put nothing into the 
marriage,” White says. “They have 
this great day and then they look at each other 
on the honeymoon saying ‘I don’t know this per- 
son very well.” 

The chapel provides tapes and books, and works 
closely with couples to create solid marriages. 

Couples have come to the church without 
money, but members contributed what they 
could to put together a wedding. “They were 
pretty economical, but the marriages are solid 


“It is the Surfer's Chapel, but | always 
say we are a church first, a surfer's 
church second." 


Bill White, pastor 


as a rock and that’s what I go for,” White says. 

White uses surfing analogies when he 
preaches. “When Jesus was doing his ministry 
— and as you read the new testament and the 
gospels — he repeatedly used agricultural ex- 
amples, because every one knew agriculture,” 
he says. “I minister to surfers; I am a surfer. 
Surfing has been an important part of my life. I 
know the history of it, just by process of 35 years 
of surfing. When you have something you love, 
you know a lot about it.” 
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He tries to keep the analogies basic. One 
night he used the relationship between the 
surfer, the surfboard and the ocean and getting 
the board “wired” in his sermon. 

To have the board wired means the surfer 
knows his board, understands how it works and 
has a good feeling riding a wave and going where 
he wants. The message is reliability, as in the 
Bible being a reliable source for the word of God 
and the perfect tool for life. 

“These analogies work for the people I min- 
ister to,” he says. “It is the Surfer’s Chapel, but 
I always say we are a church first, a surfer’s 
church second.” 

White says there are a number of people in 
the church who do not surf, including his wife. 

“Every once in a while I will pull one of them 
aside and ask if they still get it or if ’'m getting 
too deep into the surfing thing with the analo- 
gies,” he says. “They say they do get it, but I 
want to be balanced where it gets to be surfy 
and quits being godly.” 

White says the church members are a joyful 
group of people. “These people did not get bap- 
tized in pickle juice or vinegar. They have life, 
they have joy, and they love each other,” he says. 
“There is a real unity within our midst.” 

The members surf together often, 
longboarders and shortboarders sticking to- 
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Many surfers show their commitment to God by painting liturgical symbols on their surfboards. 


gether. White has seen men and women from 
the church paddle out.in water and change the 
atmosphere from the aggression and territorial 
attitude that can exist in some surf spots. 

“We bring a positive attitude to the water, 
we will shout ‘nice wave’ to someone we do not 
know if we see them take one,” White says. “We 
are positive people because of what we are ex- 
periencing with God and each other.” 

The atmosphere inside and outside the 
chapel is very casual and open. The church’s only 
dress code is to knock the sand off your feet. 

White believes half the joy of surfing is the 
fun. The other half is whom you are surfing with. 
Surfing is not like bowling or mountain-biking 
or something done on the weekend. Surfing be- 
comes a lifestyle; it becomes a focus point in your 
life. Surfing becomes a passion. 

White says many people think surfing is a 
spiritual experience, and he does not argue 
with that. fata 

“When you are out in nature, something God 
made, it is a pretty wonderful place to be,” he 
says. “We see plenty of what man made, con- 
crete buildings and all that. I’m sure that has 
it’s place. But part of being out on that ocean is 
that God made it and so it is natural. It speaks 
to people, even [those] who know God or have a 
relationship with him.” UM 
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The best and brightest students are turning to California's most dynamic university— 
California State University, Long Beach—for an education they know will take them places. 
Christine Lindsay of Lakewood, Fredric Cruz and Sineth Nguon of Long Beach, Jumoke Olayele of Los Angeles, 
,, Rene Froehmer of Clovis and Nathan VanderBeek of Garden Valley are just six of the 131 high school valedictorians 
and National Merit Scholars attending Long Beach State this year. To learn for yourself what these 


bright-yyoung minds already know, call us at 562/985-8234 for information or a campus tour. 


Achievement--it's a Long Beach State of Mind. 


California State University, Long Beach 


